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RURAL SKETCHES.—BY A RAMBLER, 


Original. 








FEBRUARY. 

He must have an eye that is insensible to grandeur, and 
a heart that is incapable of appreciating the moral beauty 
of landscape, who would declare that nature is destitute of 
charms in the month of February. It is true that the varie- 
gated surface of brown and white, which characterizes a 
winter ‘prospect—though it be, here and there, diversified 
with a knoll of evergreen trees, that lift their heads, as it 
were, in triumph above the snows—cannot compare with 
the interminable verdure of summer, or the gorgeous mag- 
nificence of forest scenery in autumn; yet there is a quiet 
sublimity that pervades all nature — hill, field and flood —at 
this season, which almost reconciles one to the temporary 
absence of summer flowers and spicy gales. I am no lover 
of cold weather ; and feel more contented when the sultry 
heats of summer oblige me to seek the refreshing sea-breezes, 
beneath a willow tree, on the margin of the shore, than when 
the cold blasts of winter drive me within doors, to mope and 
shiver by the fireside. But there are days in January and 
February, when the wind blows gently from the mild south- 
west, which are attended with pleasurable feelings, seldom 
experienced even in the month of June. Whether the de- 
lightful influence of these halcyon days arises from a physi- 
cal cause, or whether it is the result of contrast with the bit- 
ter cold that has kept one imprisoned for so many weeks, I 
cannot decide ; but when I review in memory the rural ram- 
bles of former years, my winter walks, on these delightful 
days, will always crowd most sweetly and vividly upon my 
recollection. 

In the winter, however, the mind evidently possesses 
more sensibility to rural charms, than during the seasons 
when they are most abundant ; just as, in summer, the body 
becomes peculiarly sensible to cold. A long deprivation of 
the means of any kind of pleasure increases one’s sensibility, 
and magnifies his capacity for enjoyment; and the reverse 
of the proposition is equally true. How insensible do we 
become to the pleasing effects of music, after the sweetest 
notes have for a long time been constantly ringing in our 
ears! We gradually become as indifferent to their contin- 
ued sweetness, as to the whispering of the winds or the 
dropping of water from the eaves of the house. Yet music 
to the ears of an individual, who has once loved it, however 
weary he may have been occasionally made by its long con- 
tinuance, becomes, by habit, a necessary pleasure ; and 
after being deprived of it for many weeks, those very strains 
which were formerly so tiresome, will awaken in his mind 
the keenest emotions of pleasure. Thus do we become in- 
different to the warbling of birds, during the summer, while 
we are forming a habit which, after the long silence of the 
winter groves, shall cause the early warbling of spring to 
yield us the most agreeable delight. 

During the present month, after so long an imprisonment 
from rural scenes, the feelings are keenly alive to agreeable 
impressions from the sights and sounds that are associated 
with the pleasures of the past summer. The sight of a 
green arbor in the woods, or a green plat in the valley, af- 
fects one, as I can imagine the weary traveller in the sandy 
deserts of Arabia is affected, upon meeting with an oasis in 
the midst of the wilderness. Many people are utterly re- 
gardless of the beauties of landscape, and consider all the 
expressions of enthusiasm, manifested by a lover of nature, 
as but mere affectation. They are thorough utilitarians ; 
and the pleasures that flow from poetry, music, or painting, 
are utterly incomprehensible to them, excepting the two last 
so far as they may serve to gratify their vanity, by increas- 
ing the princely grandeur of an entertainment. All their 
pleasures, save those which spring from the gratification of 
the appetites, consist in laying schemes of wealth, and in 
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talking over the affairs of their business. 


out into the country villages, they exclaim, “ How dull is 


every thing here!” and sneak back again ipto their cells as 


soon as possible. Yet, on the other hand, there are dwellers 


ment, and an earnest longing to breathe the pure atmosphere 


of the country, ani to view the wide-spread beauties of 


landscape. Such persons are commonly more sensible to 
the charms of rural scenery, than others of similar taste, 
who are constantly surrounded by them. In regard to all 
rural objects, they may be said to live in a perpetual winter, 
and every visit which they pay to nature, in her own flowery 





domains, is like an early walk in spring, when vegetation 
has suddenly awoke from the midst of the snows. 

I shall not attempt to portray the dreariness of winter ; 
but confine myself to the description of its beauties and its 
pleasures. After a week of severe cold, that has daily sunk 
the mercury below zero, and confined one to the house al- 
most as closely as if he had been visited by sickness, you 
wake up in the morning, and find the earth covered appa- 
rently with a light fall of snow. When you go out into the 
air, however, you perceive that the appearance you mistook 
for snow is a thick white frost. The farmers generally sup- 
pose that this frost issues from the bosom of the earth ; but 
it is really precipitated from the warm wind, which, laden 
with vapor, communicates moisture to the frozen surface of 
the soil, as it passes over it, in the form of the minutest 
crystals. When you observe one of these thick white frosts, 
on a winter’s morning, you may be sure that the southerly 
wind has prevailed during the night. A mild, serene, and 
delightful spell of weather invariably follows one of these 
heavy frosts, for the space of one day, at least. If the sun 
is partially obscured by vapors, when he rises, and shines 
more clearly as he advances into the heavens, you may be 
still more certain of fine weather. But a carpet of snow, on 
the other hand, just sufficient to whiten the soil — appearing 
dusky on account of the brown surface that is seen between 
the thin snow flakes, when the rising sun exhibits a clear- 
ness almost like that of an unclouded noonday — never fails 
to bring along with it, before many hours, a clear and biting 
cold from the north-west. 

The weather that follows one of these white frosts is de- 
lightful for rambling. After several weeks’ confinement by 
the cold, I have often taken advantage of one of these se- 
rene days, to wander in the woods. Every pleasing rural 
object I then behold affords me as much pleasure as I should 
derive, in summer, from all the charms of landscape, united 
in one view. The snow lies in scattered parcels over the 
earth, which serves to variegate the scene, and to render it 
more pleasing to the sight than the dull monotonous brown 
which vegetation almost universally wears at this season. 
When the landscape is entirely covered with snow, the scene 
appears too much like desolation ; but a checquered view of 
brown and white, occasioned by the snow drifts, intermin- 
gled with patches of brown herbage, yields a peculiar loveli- 
ness to the prospect. 

Every sound I hear in the woods at such a time is music, 
though it be but the woodman’s axe, or the crash of a tree 
which he has just felled tothe ground. Sometimes during 
this season of calm sunshine, the little striped squirrels will 
come forth from their burrows, and in the echoing silence of 
the woods, you may hear their rustling leap among the dry 
oak leaves, their occasional cherup, and the dropping of nut- 
shells from the lofiy branches of the hickory. There is 
music now even in the cawing of the raven, the screaming 
of the jay, or in the quick hammering of the woodpecker 
upon the hollow trunk of some ancient standard of the forest. 
With these sounds, indeed, are associated many of my most 
pleasing recollections of winter. But the crows and the 


Such people are 
icontented to be shut up forever within the walls of a city, 
| without any other prospect than the streets and alleys which 
are so tiresome to a lover of the country. When they go 


in the city, who feel a constant weariness of their confine- 








jays are not the only birds we hear at this time. The groves 
are frequented by flocks of woodpeckers of various species, 
so interesting on account of their lively motions, their bril- 
liant plumage, distinguished from that of other birds by its 
contrasted colors, and their curious manner of winding in 
and out, over and under the branches of the trees. Some- 
times a whole flock of these little creatures will assemble to- 
gether, and make the woods resound with their querulous 
voices. Occasionally you will arouse a bevy of whistling 
quails, or partridges, which have maintained a snug silence, 
underneath the twigs of the juniper bushes, whither they 
resort for their fragrant repast of winter berries ; and some- 
times the whirring pheasant surprises you by his sudden 
flight, amidst the total silence of the woodland solitudes. 

The mild serenity of the weather; the fresh odors that 
arise from thawing vegetation ; the beautiful haze that sur- 
rounds the horizon, reflecting all the colors of the rainbow ; 
the lively chattering of poultry in the farm-yards ; the bleat- 
ing of flocks and the lowing of kine ; an occasional concert 
of crows in the neighboring forest, and the lively cerulean 
plumage of the jay, that frequently flashes upon your eye ; 
all these rural sights and sounds cannot fail to convince you 
that, even in mid-winter, the woods and the fields are not 
destitute of attractions. Now and then, in the midst of this 
harmonious discord, as if to remind you of the past delights 
of the summer grove, a solitary song-sparrow, which has 
been left by its comrades, in the hurry of their emigration to 
the south, will tune its little throat, and sing from some leaf.- 
less shrub, one of its most simple and enchanting melodies. 
But in the winter, we are seldom favored with many of these 
beautiful days in succession. They appear just often enough 
to save us from utter forgetfulness of nature in her loveliest 
mood, like an occasional visit from an absent friend. In 
our climate, they generally come singly ;— and so certain 
are we that they will be followed by a storm or by a severe 
north-western blast, that they are usually termed wmeather- 
breeders. He, therefore, who has any taste for rambling, 
should always take advantage of these pleasant opportuni- 
ties, immediately ; since, in all probability, there will be two 
feet of snow on the ground before the lapse of forty-eight 
hours, with the mercury ten degrees below nothing. 

The weather, at this season of the year, is one of the most 
interesting subjects of conversation or reflection. Itisa theme 
that comes home to every man’s physical sensibility ; and 
as half the community are now invalids, it is likewise a sub- 
ject of infinite importance to their health. I think, however, 
and I judge in a great measure from my own experience, as 
a rambler, that the surest method of avoiding the evil effects 
of cold weather upon the health, is the use of regular and 
daily exposure to the cold external air. To him that labors 
out of doors, no such advice is needful ; but to the student or 
the clerk, the mechanic, or any other persons whose employ- 
ments are sedentary and within doors, there is no recreation 
so healthful for the mind and the body, as a daily ramble in 
the fields or woods. To this advice some have objected that 
it is idle to ramble without an object of pursuit, and recom- 
mend for this purpose the implements of the sportsman, that 
the exercise may be rendered agreeable and beneficial, by 
the cruel persecution of the innocent tenants of the forest. 
But if the scenes that are spread out before the sight, even 
in the most desolate parts of the country, are not sufficiently 
attractive to interest one during an hour’s daily recreation, 
I would advise such an individual to confine himself exclu- 
sively to hard iabor, for the exercise of his limbs, and the 
refreshment of his mind. 

One of the most beautiful appearances to be observed ie 
the forests, at this season, is caused by @ shower of misty 
rain, immediately succeeding an extremely cold day, and 
followed likewise by@nother that is equally cold. These 
fantastic exhibitions do not occur more than once in two or 
three years. As the rain descends, in fine vapory particles, 
the frost that is imbedded in the twigs and branches of the 
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trees, causes the rain to congeal about them, until they are 
completely covered with a beautiful incrustation of ice. The 
weather, during the fall of this vapor, must be as cold as it 
is possible to be, without freezing the rain, as it descends. 
Otherwise the incrustations of ice will be melted by the 
warmth of the air, as fast as they are congealed by the frost 
that issues out of the frozen branches. The crystals thus 
formed around the twigs, and the icicles hanging in thou- 
sands from the buds and extremities of the branches, form so 
many prisms, which by refracting the rays of the sun, as 


they are darted through the trees, present all the colors of 


the rainbow; and like the beads in a kaleidescope, yield a 
new fantastic exhibition of forms and hues, with every 
change in the position of the beholder. I am how supposing 
that the san is bright, and that the air is sufficiently cold to 
prevent the melting of the icicles, under the influence of his 
beams. A gentle wind is blowing, that keeps the twigs in 
constant agitation, sparkling like the gems in the fringe and 
tassels of achandelier. It would seem as if February was 
ambitious to present a spectacle, in mid-winter, that should 
rival in gorgeous magnificence the fairest floral exhibitions 
of the month of June. A spectacle so beautiful, in the midst 
of the barren and monotonous desolation of winter scenery, 
becomes immediately the admiration of every beholder. 
When the trees are full of blossoms, though at that time 
more interesting to a true lover of natural beauty, they have 
not half the splendor, and are not so attractive to eyes that 
are accustomed to admire the sparkle of a bead or a coin 
more than the living though milder hues of a lily or a violet. 
These incrustations of the forests, unless they happen to 
overload them and break them down, are not unproductive 
of benefits to the trees which they clothe. By their weight 
and brittleness, they cause the greater part of the dry and 
rotten twigs to break off and falltothe ground. Hence they 
may be regarded as so many pruning instruments, provided 
by nature, for the purpose of separating the decayed and 
useless portions of the tree, which might, by remaining, in- 
jure its fertility. While the sound twigs are enabled by 
their elasticity to yield to the force of the winds, the dry 
twigs snapp off with the icicles, as often as they are shaken 
by the breezes. Hence, after one of these freaks of nature, 
you may find large quantities of little dry branches lying 
under the trees, as thickly spread as the fallen leaves in No- 
vember. These incrustations produce another beneficial 
effect upon the trees, by pealing off the dry bark and lichens 
to which they adhere, thus acting as the scraper of the or- 
chardist. After this, the farmers predict an abuntlant har- 
vest of fruit; and the thorough pruning and scraping which 
the trees have received, undoubtedly produces this effect. 
When the earth is completely carpeted with snow, which 
is hard enough to bear the footsteps, without sinking into 
the drifts, I have often, in serene weather, rambled in the 
woods, in search of a green prospect, that should agreeably 
remind me of the pleasant walks of the past summer. In 
this part of the country, where the forests are made up in a 
considerable degree of the resinous trees, with an under- 
growth of laurels, (Kalmias) such prospects are abundant. 
I have often looked through a long avenue, in a forest of 
pines that open into a lawn, that is covered on each side 
with mountain laurels, bearing a dark evergreen foliage, and 
rocks embroidered with beautiful ferns and green lichens, 
hanging in festoons from all the crevices in the perpendicu- 
lar granite. Far down the slope, I beheld a wooded plain, 
covered with spruces, junipers, and the northern cypress. 
The prospect though narrow, is bounded by verdure ; and J 
have thought when thus surrounded by all the greenness of 
summer, that a winter garden, composed of the various ever- 
greens —trees, shrubs, mosses and trailing herbs, —would 
be a luxury, not surpassed by the richest green-houses in the 
land. What a delightful shelter would these evergreen 
arbors afford to the rambler, during the cold of winter, when 
he would avoid a direct encounter with the northern winds, 
and at the same time partake of the benefits of the open air. 
But the cold winds are whistling about my windows, my fire 
is getting low, and my readers will be weary of my ram- 
bling, if I do not bring my excursion to an end. W.F. 





Yanxees.— When the New England Indians first tried to 
speak the word English they called it Yengees. The white 
inhabitants of the Northern States were soon known to the 
neighboring tribes by this appellation; and to this day we 
are distinguished from our southern and western brethren 
by the title of Yankees. 

























































are pure, they ascend to heaven and their fruit is peace. 


SONNETS. | 


BY ISAAC F. SHEPARD. 





Original. 





SABBATH MORNING. 


Haw, holy day! The opening light of morn 
Streams up the azure sky, and clothes the east 
In hues like blush of bursting rose: the lawn 
Lies stretched in quiet rest, —the sea hath ceased 
Its troubled roar, and tumult’s voice is still ; 
Wide forests lift their heads in upright pride, — 
High mountains rear their lofty peaks, which fill 
The void of heaven, and mighty rivers glide 
Along their winding course with noiseless flow : 
A spirit moves o’er earth ; the deep blue sea 
Gives forth its voice, —the green-clad valleys know 
The soft response, —the mounts, cloud-topped and free, 
All join, —and man, God's latest work and best, 
With solemn awe replies —*‘ Let all things rest! ”” 


—_—— 


SABBATH NOON. 


Tne deep-toned organ’s peals are echoing loud 
With rapturous swell, and solemn anthems rise 
In cadence rich, far sounding up the skies, 

Soft, and more sweet as ’t sinks away !— The crowd 

Of humble worshippers are lowly bowed, 

And holy prayer and praise mount up to heaven 
As ’twere a flame of purest incense given 

From out some angel’s censer: — no dark cloud 
Of worldly passion frowneth there, no storm 
Of angry strife ; each contrite soul is warm 

With Jesus love ! — the Holy Ghost has passed 
Within those sacred walls, — the cup and bread 
Are there, and perfect peace on all is shed — 

Fit type of Sabbath’s rest in heaven at last! 





SABBATH EVENING. 


How beautiful! The fading light of day 
Is lingering yet on forest, field and sea ; 
The temple’s lofty spire shines dazzlingly, 
While parting sunbeams round its summit play, 
As ’twere a shaft of burnished gold ! — the lay 
Of evening zephyrs comes upon the ear 
So delicately soft, I think [ hear 
Some seraph tones symphonious die away, 
While nature chants her Sabbath vesper hymn ! — 
And now the red light ’s passed ;— the heavens are dim 
Above the west ; night’s sable veils unrol, 
And new-born stars the sleeping waters kiss ! — 
Oh, he like this my closing day !— like this 
My final rest, — the Sabbath of the soul! 


Boston, January, 1839. 


PROCRASTINATION; OR, THE AUTHOR. 


RY MRS. J. THAYER. 





Original. 





There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 


Is bound in shallows and in miseries, Shakspeare. 


’Twas evening, still, quiet summer’s evening; the glori- 
ous moon looked out from her drapery of fleecy clouds, and 
shed her mild light over forest and grove, gay parterre and| 
rippling water. Then, like a coy beauty, she drew her thick 
veil about her, and for awhile a shadow lay upon the earth. 
It was one of those nights, on which we love to give the 
reins to memory, and call up from its recesses treasures of 
the past for the mind to brood upon, till it forgets they are 
but phantoms of departed time, —to lift the veil from the) 
tomb, ahd call forth its regretted inmates—not with the| 
ghastly hues of death upon their brows, but glowing with} 
health and happiness, as when their hands pressed ours, and) 
their voices made sweet music to our ears. I have gazed! 
upon the orb of night till my heart has swelled within my 
bosom, with vain longings to pierce its mysteries ; to throw! 
off the mortal coil that fetters it, and soar away, away to! 
the regions of light. I have looked upon the heavens in 
their beauty, with the mellow moonlight shining over them, | 
till the whisperings of the night air has seemed to me like! 
the voices of loved ones, who have gone to their homes in| 
the skies, —blest spirits, hovering nigh on errands of mercy, | 
to hail the repenting sinner’s sigh, and bear his half formed| 















’T was evening, and Harriet Sinclair sat at an open win- 
dow, in her rich uncle's dwelling. The warm sultry air just 
lifted the curls from her white forehead, and fanned her hope. 
flushed cheek. She was a timid, modest creature; all unfit 
to grapple with the world. She sat at the window, her head 
raised as if listening for some expected sound. She listened 
in almost breathless silence for some time, when a slight 
start and joyful blush told, that the well known voice had 
reached her ear. At first it came low and faint, but grow- 
ing more distinct each moment, till every word of a little 
song she had often heard before, cate full and clear, wafted 
to her upon the fresh evening breeze. She listened till the 
last sound floated away, and then, in a voice that vied with 
the bulbul’s in sweetness, she sang a few answering words. 
In a few moments a light step was heard, and the maiden 
was no longer alone. One timid glance was given to the 
new comer, and then, half whisperingly, she said, “You 
have come at last.” 

“ At last, precious one! surely the hour is not passed 
which you mentioned for me to come, and bade me not ven- 
ture sooner. You know, Harriet, it is only on your account 
I am careful.” 

“TI know it was wrong to speak so, but the time seems so 
long till you come, and yet it is well you came not sooner, 
for my uncle has but just gone into his study. He sat later 
with the family this evening, than usual.” 

“ And how long must we thus watch his movements, to 
obtain an interview? Harriet, I weary of the life I lead.” 

“0 do not say so. Let us be thankful that we are ena- 
bled, even by watching my uncle’s movements, to obtain an 
interview, and hope for better times. How succeeds your 
task? Is your book nearly ready for publishing?” 

“No, Icannot write. I can do nothing but think of you. 
Put an end to this uncertainty ; become my wife immediate. 
ly, and I doubt not I shall obtain a support for both. Why 
should we wait longer? Your uncle will never consent to 
your marrying any butarich man, and that I never shall 
be. No, Harriet, I never shall be rich, but we shall be so 
happy in our quiet home, that we will forget that the world’s 
idol is gold. Come, love, consent, and we will part to-night 
for the last time ; when next we meet, it wilt be to register 
vur vows in heaven. Say, shall it not be so?” 

“Oh,no! I never can consent to become a burden to you; 
have a little patience. My uncle, I think, loves me, and 
when he finds my happiness is really at stake, he will not 
be inexorable. Then, Alfred, possessed of my little fortune, 
trifling though it may be, we shall bid defiance to poverty. 
Persevere in your writing ; if you succeed ?—— 

*‘T never shall succeed in any thing, till you are irrecover- 
ably mine, beyond your uncle’s power to bestow you upon 
his favorite, miserly friend, with his bags of gold, and skin 
that vies in color with his treasure. Love you, indeed! he 
loves your money much better I can tell you, and as long as 
he can keep possession of that, by not giving consent to your 
marriage, he will never give it. As for me, I am weary of 
the life of anxiety and uncertainty I lead. Harriet, if you 
love me as you have sometimes said, relieve me from it.” 

‘“ Alas! what would you have me do?” 

“ Become my wife immediately.” 

« And be a clog upon your exertions ever after.” 

“ Why will you talk so? I tell you it is the only means 
to secure success to my undertakings. With you by my 
side, my pen will become instinct with life—inspired by 
your cheering smile, my thoughts will flow in an unchecked 
stream of freshness and beauty. I shall obtain not only 
wealth, but fame; and I will bless you as the means.” 

Much more the lover urged, for lover's words flow fast 
and winningly, when they have an object to attain; and the 
maiden listened, and (as all maidens will) yielded at last to 
the entreaties of him she loved. Yes, it is even thus! wo- 
man, trusting, confiding woman, will brave the storm and 
the tempest, the world’s scorn, its obloquy, its poverty, for 
him she loves; she will leave the home of her childhood, 
perchance of affluence —the mother who watched over her — 
the father who blessed her—the friends that were dear to 
her —and the world that has always smiled upon her—she 
will leave all, and go with him into obscurity ; and, while 


she is beloved, she is happy. Though poverty enter their 


prayer to the throne of the Invisible. I think I am ever| dwelling, and sit beside them at their board and fireside, her 


better after contemplating such a scene: the heart becomes| 
purified by holding communion with itself in nature’s tem-| 
ple, with none to behold its workings, but nature’s God. No 
anholy thought can enter it at such a time ; its aspirations 








voice will still be soft and sweet; her smile cheerful—ad- 
versity cannot dry up the well spring of affection in her 
heart. 
he despair, she wins him back to hope by her own unruffled 
brow and lip of smiles — does misfortune sour his temper, 


If her husband’s spirits fail, she cheers him —does 














a 
she soothes him—is he harsh, she bears with him; and if 
she weeps, it is in secret—does he cease to love her, she 


dies! 


' 
* * * * 


* * 


In a retired, romantic valley, far away from the noise and 

bustle of city life, stood, at the time of which I write, a neat 
little cottage, nearly concealed by the luxuriant foliage of 
woodbines and honey-suckles. The open windows reached 
to the floor, and looked out upon a light airy piazza, from 
which the ground sloped gently on each side. A small, but 
well kept flower garden extended across the front of the 
house, and was joined at the back by a kitchen garden, well 
supplied with the requisites for a good table. It was alto- 
gether a comfortable looking scene. There was an air of 
tranquillity about the spot, that was truly heart-cheering. 
The owners of the place, a young couple just entering upon 
the realities of life, were seated within one of the pleasant 
looking rooms. The husband, an uncommonly handsome 
man of twenty-two or three years, was engaged with his 
pen; before him stood a little table, strewed with manu- 
scripts in every stage of completion ; fragments of poetry, 
scenes of plays, unfinished chapters of novels, histories and 
sermons —prefaces to works, as yet unwritten, and odes 
“to my wife,’ without number. Opposite to him, sat his 
young and beautiful wife, her white hands busily employed 
in the fabrication of some fairy-like article of clothing, which 
seemed so much to engage her attention, as to make her un- 
conscious of what was going on about her. After a silence 
“of some length, she raised her eyes from her employment. 
and looked at her husband tenderly, as she said, “ Why do 
you not finish the tale of which you read me the commence- 
ment lastevening? Ithought it very beautiful: pray, finish 
it, Alfred, it will bring a good price, I am certain: will vou 
not finish it?” 

‘Not at present, love. Ihave a plot fora splendid work in 
my brain, which I must put into a tangible form, and then I 
will finish your favorite Adela.” 

‘But why commence so many things! would it not be 
better to finish one first? See, your table is literally loaded 
with beginnings, —remember how fortunate you were in 
disposing of the work you finished, which enabled you to 
purchase this lovely place, where we may be so happy. 
Surely, love, it is better to finish one thing, before commen- 
cing another. Our money is nearly expended and ” —- 

“Come, come, my love, you must not chide me! — how 
much of our little horde remains ?” 

‘‘ But one bright dollar.” 

Bright as our hopes! it shall last till 1 can obtain a fresh 
supply. Our credit is good; our garden and larder well 
stocked. Oh! we may bid defiance to starvation yet awhile, 
and I will commence writing immediately an article which 
shall bring us a good round sum.” 

“ Take my advice, and finish the one you commenced last 
vight.” 

“ And so I will, pretty one, as soon as this is done.” 

The young wife said no more, but a faint sigh agitated 
her bosom as she resumed her work; but, faint as it was, it 
was not unperceived by her husband ; he had not been mar- 
ried a sufficient length of time to have become indifferent to 
even the slightest indication of sorrow from his beautiful 
partner. He heard the sigh, and immediately rose from his 
seat, and putting his arm about her, and kissing her fondly, 
he said, “‘ Would it give you great pleasure to have me finish 
Adela ?”’ 

‘Tt would, indeed, Alfred, on more accounts than one.” 

“On what account, my sweet counsellor ?” 

“T fear that you are contracting a habit, which you will 
find it difficult to shake off, of continually commencing 
something new, which will never be of any advantage, be- 
cause never finished. You know, dearest, that our only de- 
pendence is upon your pen, and,” she added, with a blush, 
half timidity, half pleasure, “another year our wants will 
be increased.” She playfully held up her work as she ceased 
speaking. 

“ Well, well, be it so, Adela shall be completed ; though it 
is a pity to lose so good a plot, as I have now almost per- 
fected in my head.” 

“ Cannot you write it after Adela is finished ?” 

“No. I shall have to call up an entirely different set of 
ideas, which will effectually banish these.” 

“ How long would it take you to write it then?” 

“Oh, a very short time, but no matter, you shall be grati- 
fied at any rate.” 
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now found it required more energy than he possessed to ap- 
ply himself to any occupation, sufficiently to supply the 
means of supporting his family. He endeavored to write, 
but his mind, now harrassed by anxiety and vain regret, 
was not in a State to produce any thing that would warrant 
a publisher’s risking to offer it to the public. 


dispose of the productions of his fevered brain. 
he returned, care worn and dejected, to his once pleasant|| 
home; and each night was welcomed by his devoted wife 
with the same fond affection, as if he had returned laden 
with riches. 
ready for him; how, or where procured, he knew not. 
a time he imagined, that some kind friend took compassion 
upon their hapless condition: —but he soon relinquished 
that idea. 


gouds the gods provide.” 


used to before your foolish Harriet became a burden to you, 
and trust in Providence, it will not forsake us.” 


little parlor unperceived by Harriet, whom he found busily 
at work with her needle, her child playing at her feet. 
continued her employment for some time, then rising and 
talking to her little girl, she said, ‘“ Now, my pet, mother’s 
work is done, and another dollar ensured to us for to-morrow. 


a kiss from him to make her sleep soundly.” 

scious that his daily food for many weeks had been procured 
by his wife’s daily toil. 
the full glow of health, possessed talents which, had he 


rank and station which she had sacrificed to ally herself 
“Tt is not merely my gratification which I seek, but you|/with him and want. Oh! bitter, bitter were his reflections! 
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know as well as I do, how necessary it is, that we should 
have some sure means of support. Your writing would be 


all-sufficient, but if it never reaches the publishers, we can 
derive no pecuniary benefit from it. However, I will not be | 


importunate : write first your plot, and then finish Adela.” 

“So beit. Adela shall be published before another week.” 
It was never published ! 

Several months passed away, and the inmates of the little 
cottage were still happy ; true their money was all gone, but 
there was another being added to their family ; a bright-eyed, 
cherub-like image of its mother; and the parents forgot, 
whilst admiring the little creature, that ina short time it 
would require more substantial sustenance, than sufficed for 
itnow. Even Harriet, our usually thoughtful Harriet, for- 
got, as she pressed her lovely infant to her heart, with alla 
mother’s deep and holy love for her first born, that it was 
another claimant upon their exertions. 

Her song rose gay and cheerful from her lips. Her wants, 
as yet, had aiways been supplied. True, their debts increased, 
but Alfred would write something soon, which would short- 
ly set them clear of the world. To be sure, her dear mother 
had often cautioned her against accumulating debts, and 
she used to have a great horror of it; but then they should 
so soon be able to pay all up, that it could not do any great 
harm, and the trades-people were so urgent to have them 
buy, and so willing to give credit, that she had become quite 
reconciled to it —-at least till Alfred finished writing some- 
thing. 

In this way had the young, confiding wife, sought to quiet 
her misgivings relating to the future; and in part she had 
succeeded. Her husband told her so repeatedly that he 
could at any time replenish their empty purses, that she at 
length believed it; and though she occasionally could not 
help expressing a wish that her “dear Alfred would in ear- 
nest set about something,’’ she never doubted that all would 
end well. She never for a moment suspected, that the 
obliging trades-people’s desire to dispose of their goods 
would cease, as soon as they discovered a disability on the 
part of their customers to meet their demands. Poor wo- 
man! she had a hard lesson to learn, and not long could she 
be spared. 

Scarcely a year had elapsed from the birth of her child, 
when Harriet found want and sorrow (ever inseparable) 
fast establishing themselves beneath their dwelling. Money 
they had none; their credit was becoming low, and Alfred 
had so long indulged in the habit of procrastination, that he 


For weeks and months did Alfred in vain endeavor to 
Each night 


A supper, prepared by her hands, was ever 
For 


He knew the world well enough, to feel assured 
hat few friendships stand the test of poverty, and few char- 
ties continue for any length of time. To his questions upon 
he subject, Harriet would smile and bid him “take the 


“Only look happy, dear Alfred,” she would say, “as you 


One evening, returning earlier than usual, he entered their 


She 


must go and prepare father’s supper, and baby shall have 
Now was the mystery explained; Alfred was now con- 
Bitter was the thought, that he, in 


ot idly wasted them, might have restored his wife to the 









But of what avail were they? None! they served but the 
more to unfit him for the path which he had marked out for 
himself. One thing he determined, that his wife should no 
longer labor for his support. He resolved to mortgage their 
place, and thereby procure subsistence till he should be ena- 
bled to find employment. He broached the subject to Har- 
\tiet, from whom he met with more opposition than he had 
expected. 

“ Mortgage our place!” she exclaimed, “our beautiful 
home where we have been so happy! where our child was 
|born! Oh! Alfred do not think of it. Believe me, we are 
not reduced to such extremities ; let that be our last resource. 

Trust to me, I will supply our table; when I fail, it will be 
\time enough to think of mortgaging our place.” 
| You will supply our table !—yes, Harriet by the labor of 
‘your hands. Think you, it is a very cheering thought, that 
the wife whom I took from a station of affluence, should toil 
jto supply me with food? I cannot, will not, bear that you 
/should receive hireling’s pay to support me.” 
“ Why, Alfred, I never heard you talk so foolishly! What 
\difference does it make whether you or I earn the money. for 
jour support? Let me do it, till some way offers for you. te 
|take the business off my hands ; when I will sit in my parior, 
jand be as much of a fine lady as you please. Do not think 
of disposing of our dear little cottage.” 

Poor woman! she plead long and earnestly that their 
happy home might be spared; but allin vain. Alfred had 
decided in his own mind to procure money upon the place, 
which would support them till he should obtain some perma- 
nent employment, when, he thought, he could easily redeem 
it. He had made up his mind to it; and when once a man 
has made up his mind to any thing, he generally contrives 
to conquer his wife’s repugnance to the measure, be it ever 
so great. Alfred was always kind, always affectionate — his 
wife had never received a harsh word from him ; still, some 
how or other, he always managed to have hisown way. On 
the occasion in question, though Harriet was not convinced, 
she yielded to his persuasions, and signed the deed, which, if 
not canceled within a given time, would leave them house- 
less, homeless. She could not conquer the sad feeling at her 
heart, when she thought of her child, thus deprived of what, 
she could not but think, might have been saved. Mary, 
many were the tears it cost her. Alfred, on the contrary, 
elated by the possession of so much ready money, soon be- 
came reconciled to the thought, that. he had beggared the 
loved beings dependant upon him, or dismissed it altogether 
from his mind, by dwelling upon his prospects and intentions 
for the future. The dread of want thus taken away, he 
would, he thought, be able to give himself up to preparing 
an article for the press, which would at once revive his near- 
ly lost literary fame, and open the way to wealth, or at least 
a competence. Yes, Harriet should see that he was not un- 
mindful of her happiness —the cottage should be redeemed, 
and that shortly. 

Such were his resolves and plans; and, to do him justice, 
he did his best to realize them. But his day had passed — 
his sun of prosperity had set. When its rays were bright, 
and illumined his horizon, he availed himself not of its light — 
he dallied away the day, which was given him, in useless 
pursuits, or vain resolves for the future. Now other suns 
had arisen— other and more persevering aspirants fur fame 
had come forth, and his name was forgotten, or remembered 
only as one who might have basked in fortune’s smiles, had 
he taken the “tide at its flood.” Still, he continued his en- 
deavors, with an industry and perseverance that, a short 
time before, when every tongue was eloquent in the praise 
of the author of , would have ensured his success ; 
now night after night, he returned home disappointed and 
despairing. This state of things could not long continue 
with one constituted like Alfred. One way or another, it 
must speedily be brought to an issue. The repeated disap- 
pointments and mortifications, added to his own self-re- 
proaches, were fast goading him on to madness — he became 
gloomy and abstracted, and, as if to add the last drop to the 
cup of anguish he was preparing for his wife, he sought for- 
getfulness in the wine cup. Oh, who could tell that devoted 
wife’s feelings, when rushing forth, as usual, to meet him on 
his return after a day’s absence, her words of welcome were 
silenced by a coarse jest, learned in the haunts of vice, which 
for the first time in his life, he that day had visited. When 
she looked upon her husband and knew that he had taken 
the enemy to his bosom, and placed the seal of Satan on his 
soul — hope fled from her heart. It had been her consolation 
in every disappointment — when poverty stared them in the 
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face, and anxiety chased the song and the laugh from her} 
hushand’s lip, it was her consolation that no stain rested) 
upon his character ; that, if fate was against them, and mis- 
fortune their doom, his soul was pure from the polluting 
vices of the world. This thought had been her comfort and 
her stay —now it was gone. Harriet was young, she had | 
seen but little of the world, but she had read much and 
thought more ; and even her little experience furnished her 
with examples of men, who had bartered the fairest nee 
pects, the world’s respect, even the sunny smiles of love, 
for the momentary pleasure arising from the intoxicating) 
draught. All this rushed upon her mind with an intensity 
that admits of no description. She spoke not a word, but 
from her heart rose an appeal to her heavenly Father for 
strength to bear this new trial which had come upon her. 
She prepared her husband’s supper, and sat beside him 


| 








and often looked from the windows and door into the dark- | to manhood, live, never shall she receive one penny for your 
ness and tempest that reigned around. Hour after hour|/support.’ Harriet, could I bear this? could I bear to think 
wore on, and still the watcher was at her post; but the calm |/that I alone stood between you and comfort, affluance? [ 
expression, which, in the commencement of the evening, ‘was faint and weak from exhaustion and painfully excited 
shone like a halo round her brow, giving evidence of the feelings, and, to make my story short, I drank —I forgot in 
firm reliance of her heart upon Him who rules the tempest jintoxication my misery—my wretchedness. With return- 
by his might—that mild look of unsubdued hope was chan-||ing consciousness, came the remembrance of the promise I 
ged. Harrowing presentiments of evil had taken its place. |made to you, and I resolved to keep it. Ihave kept it! 
She threw open the door, and unmindful of the drifting snow, renee dear, dearest Harriet—you will return to your 
which nearly deprived her of breath, she sought to pierce the uncle's —I can write no more—farewell—a long farewell!” 
darkness, and raised her voice to call upon him for whom}; 

she watched. “Great God!” she cried, “should he have 
perished in this fearful storm!” Frantic with the thought, 
she would have rushed out at the peril of her life, in search 
of the absent one. At that moment the sleeping child awoke 
and called upon its mother. Recalled by the voice of her 
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Ir will be of no use, except to tire the reader, to say aught 


whilst he ate, and ministered unto him as she had always/|child, to a sense of the madness of the undertaking, she 
done —but that night she brought not her child to receive its|| closed the door, and hastened to the bed; she knelt beside 


father’s kiss, she could not bear that any other, no, not even/||the innocent being who had thus proved her safeguard in 
his own child, infant as it was, should behold her husband’s|/ her hour of trial. She knelt and prayed long and fervently, 
humiliating fall. She retired with a heavier heart than she/|and at length arose, fortified and strengthened, to meet the 
had known since she became a wife. She tried to argue|| ordeal which awaited her. 
herself into a belief that the event was only accidental, and|} Scarcely had the sun arisen so as to penetrate and dis- 
would probably never occur again. In vain! her reason||perse the dark mass of clouds that covered the heavens — the 
told her, that intoxication once resorted to as a Lethe from|| remnant of the storm— when a loud and hasty knock at the 
thought, it would again be sought — its power again tested.||door caused the mother to start from the bed, where, for a 
She felt, and perhaps it was the most severe pang even then||few moments, she had lain beside her child: “Thank God! 
to her heart, that her respect for her husband was sensibly thank God!” she exclaimed, “he has come at last. Come 
diminished. in, Alfred,” she continued, opening the door ; ‘the door was 
The next morning, Harriet, like a good and sensible wife,||not locked.” Then starting back with a look of horror, as 
when the excitement of the last evening had worn off, held a||the new comer entered, she gasped forth, “ Merciful Father! 
long conversation with her husband upon the folly and sin-|| who are you— what do you seek—where is my husband ?”’ 
fulness of allowing disappointment to drive him to vice.| ‘I have a letter for you, madam,” said the man, “ which I 
She arrayed before him the misery such a course must bring,|| suppose will answer all your questions.” 
not only upon himself, but those whose happiness was bound} “A letter from Alfred! what can it mean? Tell me one 
up in his. She besought him not to take from her what had |thing, when did you see my husband?” 
ever been her comfort and pride, the consciousness of his|} “But an hour since.” 
rectitude and uprightness of character, for which she daily|| ‘Why does he not come home?” 
thanked her God. She ended by kneeling beside him, and|| ‘ Had you not better read the letter ?” 
praying that the dreaded evil might pass away from them. “One moment ; tell me, was my husband well when you 
Alfred was sensibly affected; he resolved, and more, he'|left him?” 
promised his wife, that he would never return to her in the) “He was entirely free from pain or sickness,” replied the 
condition in which she had seen him the last night. He)|man, evasively. “I wish you good morning, ma’am.” 
kept his word! The wife, thus left alone, with trembling hands opened the 
Weeks passed away, and were lost in months. The little|/letter. It was from her husband, and the contents as follows : 
family continued at the cottage; the “baby ” Harriet had|| ‘Harriet, my wife, when you receive this, the miserable 
learned to thread her way unassisted about the house and// writer will have rendered his account at the ‘judgment seat 
garden, and prattle her sweet words of endearment to her) of Christ,’ and you will hear on all sides, of how I lived and 
ever attentive parents. Alfred still retained possession of|}how died. All the evil of my character will be brought 
the place, but the time was fast approaching, when he must/| forth, and published in the highways and byways, whilst 
give it up to others —when they must leave their home, and|| the little good will be allowed to sleep the long sleep with its 
be thrown moneyless upon the world, to seek a shelter where|| possessor. You will hear, how I took you from your friends 
they best could find it. and high station, and after reducing you to want and misery, 
But why lengthen out the tale? All must anticipate the||left you, like a very coward, to bear alone the fate which I 
result. Who cannot trace the downward course of him on|/had brought upon you. All this vou will hear, and much 
whom the world looks coldly? Who has not seen the noble||more ; and it may be that you, even you will learn to listen 
mind struggling against the stern hand of misfortune, still|/|to such words, and your heart acknowledge their justice. 
pressing onward—still led by a faint ray of hope—with aj/ And yet, I cannot think it. No—with an endless eternity 
remnant of the energy of better days, buffeting the stormy|| before me—with death chilling my heart —my veins swollen 
waves of adversity —looking beyond the clouds that hang! by the poison, administered by my own hands— in this hour 
dark and heavy on every side, for a ray of the light which||of gloom and dread, the thought, that one mild voice will be 
seems to shine on all but him, till, like the bird in the fable,|| raised in my favor—one kind heart remember that I was 
hope flies from him, and wearied and depressed he pursues|| not all, all vile, that my wife, chosen, beloved of my soul, 
it no longer; and, if not upheld by the only certain safe-|| will believe that it was no change of affection that impelled 











guard, the religion of the soul, which faints not—he resigns||me to the deed which I have committed —imparts a ray of 


himself to despair. The storm and the tempest pass over||comfort to my self-imposed doom, and gives me strength to 
him, and the world sees him no more. bear the anguish that is preying on my vitals. 
* * * * * * * “ Harriet, I promised you that I would never appear before 
’Twas a cold and stormy evening, the northern blast swept|| you with the mask of intemperance upon me. I have kept 
over the earth, like the angel of destruction, bearing before my promise to the letter, but not to the spirit, I will not 
it drift after drift of the fast falling snow. It was such al|/again appear before you. I will confess my faults, and die 
night as a prudent man would be loath to venture out in.|| with the conviction, that in my grave I shall be forgiven. 
The streets were deserted, save by an occasional straggler,|| Yesterday I left home with a feeling of hope stronger than I 
whom the storm had surprised unhoused, hurrying to some||have known for many a day, that I should obtain employ- 
place of shelter. ment. I met your uncle, who abusively accosted me and 
In a dreary and unfrequented part of the city, in a narrow||demanded ‘to what garret I had taken his neice.’ I an- 
by-lane where even in mid-day the sun scarcely threw a|/swered sharply, that had not an avaricious uncle withheld 
gleam beyond the dark time-worn roofs of the houses which||her lawful rights, my wife would not be dependant, even 
lined each side -—in one of the most ruinous of these build-|/upon her husband for a home. A look of hatred shot from 
ings a faint light was seen. Within, seated by a low fire,||his eyes as he replied, ‘Just rights?—aye! just, indeed, for 
which served not even to dispel the damp which covered the|/an idle, good-for-nothing vagabond to spend in carousing. 
walls, was a young, and still lovely woman, the only inmate}; Were it not for you, sir, were she fortunate enough to become 
of the house, save a little child that slept beside her. She}|/a widow, she should ‘indeed not want for any thing that her 
appeared to be watching for the appearance of some person,!!own or my fortune could procure, but while you, a disgrace 
















of my journey, as it was barren of incident — being myself 
neither capsized, nor meeting with any accident on the road. 
My reception too, at my aunts’, some might consider com. 
mon-place. So I will merely say, that while one wiped her 
glasses, being near-sighted, another held me at arm’s 
length, for the contrary reason. The third, being somewhat 
nearer my age, did neither of the above mentioned things, 
behaving more like a civilized person. 

They had not seen me since childhood. Such compari- 
isons and remarks as they made, were exceedingly interest. 
ing. Dress, complexion, manner, voice, and lastly resem- 
blances. I don’t know who they said I did not resemble, — 
but if I could flatter myself that I looked like half they 
mentioned, I would let myself to a portrait painter, to give 
him an idea as to the looks of a good share of the community. 

“Do you always go bent up double?” asked one. 

“Do you curl your hair, to frizzle it up so?”’ asked the 
second. 

“T want to know if sailors ever wash their faces ?— and 
if they do, what makes them so black?” inquired the third. 

After answering these, and a few more queries of a simi- 
lar nature, they wearied me by giving me some information 
of themselves. Having finished, there was a pause for a 
few moments, in the conversation; broken soon, however, 
by an exclamation to this effect : 

“Charles! you'd better brush your dress, you are dread- 
ful dusty!” 

I took the clothes brush — setting myself at work in ear- 
nest — watching the trio meanwhile, out of the corners of 
my eyes, laboring under the momentary expectation, that 
either one or the other, would be for rubbing my face with a 
crash towel, by way of experiment. But no— and as I had 
been obedient, and my clothes being brushed, I was asked 
to take aseat by my aunt Dorothy. She then told me “ that 
they were invited out to dine that day — that I should go 
with them, and more, that I should see a beautiful gir] : — and 
do you bear in mind that first impressions are every thing.” 

Now imagine your humble servant seated in front of a 
grate, along side of his aunt Dorothy, who after taking a 
|pinch of snuff, and putting the box away, looked into her 
workbag, put her hand to her face, then threw her eyes 
around the room, eventually fixing them upon me, and said, 

“Charles!” 

“ Ma’am?” 

“Go to the centre table and bring my glasses.” 

I brought her the glasses —they were put on —then I 
was stared at—then the snuff box was again applied to, 
followed by a short cough, which served as the preliminary 
to the following harangue. 

“ This Miss Cicely Seraphina Moles, at whose father’s we 
dine to-day, is a highly accomplished young lady — one that 
makes it a point always to behave with the greatest proprie- 
ty. She has finished her education —sings divinely — plays 
on the piano like an amateur, —and as to her dancing, it 
beggars description; she is the personification of grace. 
Her disposition is saint-like, which together with her un- 
ceasing good nature, has served to make her a universal fa- 
vorite.”’ 

“Laur! why what is the use of telling all this, without 
alluding to her housewifery?” asked my aunt Bridget, 
who was one of a kind who are always scouring, (yet, if we 
may put any faith in their protestations, never have a room 
fit to be seen,) and cooking, preserving and pickling by the 
most approved recipes. 

As I had no particular wish to hear farther of the lady’s 
good qualities, I thought, to give the conversation a turn, I 
would ask aunt Polly what she was making. No sooner 
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had I asked, than aunt Bridget chimed in aga*, commen.||never think of wearing it! but let it lie on the centre table, 
cing with “Umph! — why you must know that our Polly is||that callers may see I have something decent.” CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE SOUTH-WEST. 
a mantua maker, and she alters her old, and makes her new}; “Or for effect!” snarled aunt Bridget. Original. 
dresses as fashionably as if she were still in her teens.” I allowed it was very excusable, —not my maladdress, by 

«J don’t care!” said Polly, “and I ask you if you don’t|/any means, but my aunt’s conduct. I wished myself any 
think it’s better for a lady, when she can spare a moment||where but where I was. Turn which way I would, there 
from her more immediate duties, to employ them in sewing, || was circumstantial evidence of my clumsiness. 
rather than to be always in the suds?” On the one hand was aunt Bridget,—arm bared to the 

“Qh, Charles!” shrieked aunt Bridget, “take your heel|/elbow, scouring the soapstone. On the other, knelt aunt 
off that soapstone !” Dorothy, over her cricket, with a countenance more in sur- 

I lost no time in obeying her. The fact is, I was think-|/row than anger, while aunt Polly stood looking rather fool- 
ing I might have a lengthy argument to listen to; and from||ish, (she having righted the stand,) and I stood looking ez- 
a desire to render my situation as comfortable as circum-||tremely so. 
stances would allow, I had canted my chair to an angle of|} I bowed, stammered, apologized, for my haste, and told 
about thirty degrees, resting my feet on a small mantel over||them I was very sorry, but I must bid them good morning; 
the grate. while they all declared, protested and entreated. But their 

“O dear!” sighed aunt Bridget, as she scrubbed away|/declarations, protestations and entreaties had no effect. 
on her soapstone; “I have been a whole week trying to|/They shook hands with me, aunt Polly following me to the 
make it look decent—ever since Dr. Tincture was here.||door, gave me something —and I walked off, thinking what 
He stopped an age, sitting with as much nonchalance as you||liberties maiden aunts take sometimes. By the way, I had 
can imagine, in nearly the same manner; only he put one||forgot to mention I promised to call again. E. F. W. 
foot up at a time, with his cowhide boots on, looking as 
though he had crossed half a dozen farm yards on his way 
here —the heels stuck fullof iron nails! Yes, there he sat — 
grinding away with one heel —and then, as if that were 
tired, slamming it down and sticking up the other ! 

«“ When [ had the influenza last winter, I suffered dread- 
fully in the cold back chamber, for fear that if I moved 
in the front one, he’d spoil the hearth stone with his tobacco 
juice! Do you chew tobacco?” 

“No, ma’am!” 

“ Well, I wonder you don’t, for I never saw but one sailor 
that was a gentleman! That was your uncle Jake, and he’d 
sing out ‘Thunder and Mars!’ if any thing surprised him — 
no matter where he was.” 

I was thinking, meanwhile, how complimentary to me 
some of my aunt’s remarks were, when aunt Dorothy, who 
was looking over a magazine, exclaimed, “ Well —I declare ! 
if our Charles don’t look like this picture of the Cham of 
Tartary ! with his great whiskers.” 

How flattering! I thought, when I looked over her shoul- 
der and saw a wretched wood-cut. I said nothing, but sat 
down by the side of the table. Now under it were two crick- 
ets, covered with embroidered cloth, and I amused myself 
with conjectures as to the devices, though I came to no con- 
clusion. 

However, as I had no doubts that they were crickets, and 
being somewhat of an utilitarian, I pulled one of them out— 
putting one foot upon it, throwing the one leg over the other, 
in approved lounger’s style, when there was an outcry from 
aunt Dorothy. 

“ Mercy!” she exclaimed — diving for the cricket, at the 
same time, as a West Indian would for a conch, and very 
nearly capsizing me in gaining it. ‘ My poor cricket, that 
Cicely Seraphina embroidered fur me. The dear little tur- 
tle-doves look as though they had been in aditch! But 
there — crying for spilt milk is of no avail.” 

“Take a bit of bread, and you can clean it,” said aunt 
Bridget. 

Finding it convenient to shift my quarters again, I plant- 
ed myself by the side of a centre table, in the immediate vi- 
cinity of aunt Polly. Now she had been and was still silent. 
Mayhap she didn’t know what to say—I didn’t! So] 
whistled — looked at my boots—they were dusty. My 
thoughts reverted to my dress, and from that to the clothes 
brush. Raising my eyes, I saw lying on the table, what I 
thought to be a soiled white pongee handkerchief. In an 
abstracted manner I took it up, applying it to my boots to 
remove the dust, congratulating myself upon being before 
hand with my monitors. Now one might suppose that Polly 
was a dumb belle ; but could you hear the peal she now rang, 
you’d have said her clapper was a “ whopper.” 

It frightened me, and jumping up in a hurry, owing to 
my maladdress I capsized the table. This proved to bea 
crazy lamp stand, with a white pine top, covered with an|} Morrazity or tat West Inpies.—A report from a Brit- 
expensive cloth. Aunt Polly did not mind the table, but}jish medical officer attached to the army, has been lately pub- 
picked up the handkerchief which I had dropped. I stood|/lished in England, and has elicited some startling facts rela- 
still, looking as they say a marine does, when struck with a//tive tothe mortality of the troops stationed in the West In- 
Spanish mildew. She kept silence as long as you could|/dia Islands. By this report it appears, that in thirty years, 
Teasonably expect one of the fair sex would, and then broke||more than 30,000 soldiers have perished by the yellow fever 
out by exclaiming, and other epidemics peculiar to these islands. —Consequent- 

“Oh! Charles, I’m ashamed of myself! But you will|jly in this short space of time more than four times the whole|/of western Pennsylvania, through which we pass, one of the 
excuse me when I tell you that your duster cost twenty-four||force has been cut off by disease alone, and the average du-|| most beautiful countries which can be presented to the eye. 
dollars! Why it’s made of the fabric of the pine apple! I||ration of every soldier has been only seven years and a half.|| The undulating surface, which we take in for miles around, 
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Tue Americans are called a moving, busy people; but 
they hear the assertion as they do a thousand others, with 
but little conception of its truth; and there are probably 
thousands who sit in their own quiet cottage homes in New 
England, who have as faint an idea of the subject as it really 
is, as a native of the West, has of New England comfort and 
good-living,—and that is the very antipodes of knowledge. 
Between steamboats and railroads, we do indeed pass over 
the country with a degree of rapidity which almost baflles 
description. A speculating, thinking New Englander, trav- 
els for observation. He likes not to become acquainted with 
mere externals,— to obtain only a superficial knowledge of 
things ; and yet, slight as the opportunity may be to make 
that knowledge more thorough, there is, to one who leaves 
for the first time the quiet of home, an excitement, a wild 
delight in this continued and rapid change of scene, which 
almost compensates for every other deficiency. We stand 
on the swift boat which is to bear us away, with hundreds of 
others, whose hearts are swelling with the varied feelings of 
the hour— bounding with the joyful anticipations of hope, of 
ambition, or affection, or saddened with regrets for the ab- 
sent or dead. The tall spires of New York, and the hum of 
the city, are gradually lost as it plies its way “like a thing 
of life’ over the bright waters, till one feels alone, beneath 
the blue sky, which swells above him. The effect of such a 
scene, may not be equally felt by all, but there is at least 
upon some minds an impression left, which no description 
can give. It may be at midnight that we awake from the 
troubled sleep which had stolen upon us, and amid the nov- 
elty of the scene—the darkness and confusion—the heavy 
noise of the machinery — the rapid step of the boatmen, and 
the deep swelling of the sea—there is an undefinable sensa- 
tion, —a feeling of sublimity, of awe, and of utter loneliness, 
which is entirely indescribable. Yet those impressions, like 
all which are too strong and deep to find an utterance, fade 
away; and when familiarity has worn away the novelty of 
the scene, we sleep as undisturbed as if we were resting in 
the home of our childhood. Before much intercourse with 
the world has inured one to contrast, or softened down the 
asperities, the rough outlines of human character, as well as 
of natural scenery, every emotion is strong and intense ; — 
and perhaps, when all the nerves of feeling lie thus open 
and bare, for every wind to play upon, before the rude tu- 
mults of life have obscured their delicate tracery, there is a 
near perception of differences, a more correct appreciation of 
character, than at any other stage of one’s life. It is by 
catching at these vivid impressions, these fleeting hues, 
which strike us so forcibly at first, that we convey to others, 
something of the intense emotion which they have awakened 
in us. 

Perhaps the first thing which, to one thus new to the world, 
would seem to be in contrast with New England, would be 
the society he meets, as he leaves Fhiladelphia for the far 
West. Still, were he asked to define the difference, he would 
hardly be able to tell in what it consisted, although it does 
in truth present, even in externals, something of a contrast. 
He may indeed occasionally see one whose dress and man- 
ners are indicative of education, of refinement, and of feel- 
ing, but this serves only to furnish a background, to throw 
in still bolder.and darker relief, the grosser elements around 
him. It is.a more rough, more promiscuous assemblage 
than he has been accustomed to see—one in which a phy- 
siognomist would look for the developement of a greater 
variety of feelings and passions ;—and if there be anything 
in this undefinable and almost mysterious appreciation of 
character, we are in the midst of a different atmosphere of 
mind. It comes not to us, from any inductions of reasoning, 
but we instinctively feel, what is indeed true, that the char- 
acter of our society has changed —that we must not expect, 
in the migratory species who pass and repass from the so- 
briety and refinement and principle of Massachusetts, to a 
country new in morals, as in art, all the openness and frank. 
ness of a New England farmer. 

The society has changed, and so has the appearance of 
things about us. Instead of the low flat country of the Dele. 
ware, simple almost to tameness, when contrasted with the 
bold and rocky hills of New England, we see, in that portion 
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OUR GRANDMOTHERS. 
A Gres —Waitten For Fourtn oF Jur, 1835. 


How often we sing of our forefather’s deeds ; — 

Of their wondrous exploits every citizen reads ; 
Upon them we confer all the glory. 

But now for awhile let our gratitude pause — 

Let us think, if our mothers have not a just cause 
To figure alike in the story. 


Tis true, that our forefathers only, bore arms — 

They themselves in the battle-field met the alarms ; — 
But fought they the whole of the fight ? 

In the meantime, our mothers, in penance, alone, 

To benevolent deeds of humanity prone, 
Devoted their time and their might. 


When our fathers went forth, heavy laden with tea, 

And the dearly bought treasure threw into the sea — 
Was the sacrifice truly their own? 

They destroyed but the cordial that solaced their wives, 

Their sisters and mothers — and not for their lives, 
Would their bottles have overboard thrown. 


And when our brave soldiers went out to the field, 
Had the partners they left no assistance to yield — 
No toil did their hands undertake ? 
Alas! with their tears they oft mingled their blood, 
And cheerfully suffered for others’ best good ; 
Nor did they their labors forsake ! 


And the men-soldiers too, were desirous of glory — 

They hoped, before long to be honored in story ; 
Ambition inspired each heatt ; 

But their partners, confined to a small neighborhood, 

Without hope of reward, went about doing good, 
And thanklessly acted their part. 


Then let us be just to their merits, and true, 

And give honor to those to whom honor is due ; 
The deeds of our mothers we’ll own ; 

Our fathers went forth, and in battle they bled, 

From the wounds of the flesh — but our grandmothers shed 
Their heart’s blood, in sorrow, alone. 





EPITAPH ON MISS H—~- H ,» AGED 52. 


How happy they, who with the tears they shed, 
Can mingle hopes and blessings for the dead ; 
View, in their life, the Christian’s duties done, 
And in their death, the Saviour’s blessings won ! 
Such were the thoughts that sweetened every tear 
We shed for her, whose relics slumber here. 

Her earthly toil is crowned with heavenly rest ; 
She lived to bless — she died, but to be blest ; 
Her dust alone, in this low prison lies — 

Her soul hath gained its freedom in the skies ! 
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s 
is sprinkled with the dwellings of the wealthy farmers, bear- 


ing every appearance of comfort and good living. Yet they 
have a lonely and isolated air, which has nothing of New 
England about it. Instead of the neat little villages which 
we see there, at every opening in the hills, with their taper- 
ing spires, we view in the vast region which the eye em- 
braces, upon some lonely hill, or in some wild valley, half 
hidden by trees, substantial dwellings, with their white-wash- 
ed stone barns and out-houses, which, whatever they may 
be in reality, appear at a little distance like the estates of 
petty princes, and in the whole route there is nothing like 
a church. 

We leave Philadelphia in the morning; noon, and eve- 
ning pass rapidly away, and, tothe uninitiated in the won- 
ders of travelling, the impression is most novel and strange, 
when, in the darkness of the night, we feel ourselves borne 
along at such a rapid rate upon our journey. It puts one in 
mind of the wishing cap of some fabled enchantress, or, to 
come down to more modern times, to the wonders of Salem 
witchcraft, and the effect such a scene would have produced 
upon the grave puritans, who lent so willing and credulous 
an ear to its wonders. At midnight, the stage-coach, at 
Chambersburg, takes the place of the railroad car, and the 
keen air of the mountains, admonishes you of your near ap- 
proach to the Alleghanies. The first ridge is four miles in 
the ascent and three in the descent. The ascent is made 
very slowly, but their finely trained horses are put to their 
utmost speed when the height is gained, and the heavily 
laden coach skips over the ground like the top of a school- 
boy. He must be inured to peril, and be possessed of much 
strength of nerve, who can travel at such a rate in a crowded 



























THE MEMORY OF THE PAST. 





Original. 





I. 
On, Memory, sweet enlivener of the soul, 
Beaming with brightness in deep sorrow’s hour, 
Now o’er my mind inspiring visions roll, 
And cast on me one ray of genia} power. 


II. 
I ask not for the scenes when youth’s bright sands 
Scarce knew their way through life’s alt varying glass; 
Nor, when amid the joyous, happy bands, 
We playful sought each other to surpass, 


If. 
Those were but fleeting joys which pleased the eye, 
Or, on the ear stole sweetly for awhile 
But to oblivion’s shades [’I bid them fly, 
If but remains affection’s cheering simile. 


IV. 
Ay, "tis affection, as in days gone by 
It gently breathed upon this now lone heart ; 
Oh, let me gaze through Memory’s mystic eye, 
At scenes, which once methought would ne’er depart. 


Vv. 
Oh, give me once again that glorious dream, 
Which death alone could close — the dream of love — 
Give me the hour when by the moonlit stream 
I woo’d and won that sweet and gentle dove. 


VI. 
I'd stand once more befure that holy shrine, 
Where once [ stood in joy at Mary’s side, 
Again I’d hear that thrilling sound, “* She’s thine,’’ 
And bear again away my willing bride. 





carriage, amid the darkness of the night, without the sense 
and the fear of danger. The experienced traveller may 
have often viewed scenery much more wild and picturesque, 
than any presented upon these mountains yet he must have 
outlived the day of early and intense emotion, if he can look 
even upon this with little interest. The feeling with which) 
we view it, has some of the ingredients at least of the sub-) 
lime, for few can look upon the winding mountain path they 
travel, with its rude and precipitous cliffs upon one side, and| 
deep and dark ravines upon the other, where an accident, 
a false step might be fatal, without a sensation of terror and 
dread. There is a feeling of vastness, of power, of lone- 
ly and isolated existence, which to one who has always’ 
dwelt among the habitations of men, is irresistibly strong 
and vivid. The wild and dark genius of Byron, as it strug- 
gles with the idealisms of poetry, in his inimitable tragedy 
of Manfred, come to us with a force which we could never, 
realize before—his impassioned language, his lofty flights, 
so overwrought amid the vapid employments of common 
life, are here but the natural drapery of thought, and we 
begin to feel, as we have never felt before, the realities of the) 
world of spirits and of nature. Had the genius of Byron! 
been guided and elevated by the influence of moral and) 
religious truth, amid such materials, what might we not have 
expected. How would it have soared in the regions of lofty 
thought, and of glorious imaginings, which would have been 
opened before it—and with what intense and glowing de- 
light, should we, who now involuntarily do homage to his 
intellect, have looked upon the long vista of beautiful senti- 
ments, which his age would have explored. There are mo. 
ments in the passage of the Alleghanies, when the sense of 
danger predominates ; but there are also times, when the 
enthusiasm of feeling prevails—and as if the spirit stood 
forth alone, crowned and girdled, with its gift of immortality, 
it looks upon the strife of the elements, and the wonders of 
nature, as if it had no part or lot in its interests and commo- 
tions. Ah! what astrange world is this— how closely sense 
and sentiment, fancy and reality, earth and heaven, life and 
death, are commingled. Every thing has an end—so must 
emotions ; —though strong and vivid, they are too deep, too 
spiritual and pure to last, and ten to one, but the traveller 
upon the mountains, is brought back from his engrossing! 
fancies to earth, by the want of his breakfast ; and certain it 
is, that when three nights and two days of peril, of wakeful-) 
ness, and of fatigue are past, and he finds himself at last in) 
his own room ata good hotel, with a comfortable bed before 
him, there is with him an end for one night at least, of poetry 
and sentiment. FLORENCE. 
Pitisburgh, Pa., January, 1839. 
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Vil. 
[ ask to gaze once more on beauty’s ray, 
As it shone brightly in that loved one’s form, 
Beaming like sunlight o’er my earthly way, 
Dispelling each dull cloud, each passing storm, 


VIII. 
Oh, Memory, blest companion of the lone, 
Give me these blessings, and I ask no more ; 
Restore again those charms which death has torn, 
Those pearls of beauty on life’s desert shore. 






ANTIQUITIES OF ORCHARDS, 

Tue first orchard of Massachusetts was planted on the 
slope of the three mountains, now covered by the city of 
Boston. When John Winthrop and his company of hus- 
bandmen arrived at Charlestown, in the summer of 1630, 
they found Wm. Blackstone in possession of the whole penin- 
sula of Shawmut, and it is said by Gov. Hopkins, that he 
“had been there so long as to have raised apple trees and 
planted an orchard.” When Blackstone retired, about 1635, 
to the solitude of Study Hill, that he might enjoy the liberty 
of conscience unrestrained by the intolerance of the ecclesi- 
astical commonwealth, he carried with him the love of cul- 
tivation. Around his new home he planted fruit trees, and 
there, says Hopkins, “he had the first of that sort called 
yellow sweetings that ever were in the world; perhaps the 
richest and most delicious apple of the whole kind.” 

The luxuriance of the vines which spread along the 
streams, and in autumn hung their profusion of purple 
clusters over the waters, had attracted the admiration of the 
early planters. John Winthrop, the first governor of the 
colony, early obtained the grant of an island in Boston har- 
bor for the purpose of planting an orchard and cultivating 
the grape. Among the ancient papers which have been co- 
pied, from time to time, by the Rev. Mr. Felt, from the ar. 
chives of the state, are some which show the commence- 
ment, and indicate the progress, of the horticultural experi- 
ment. 

The grant of Conant’s Island, was first made by the 
Court of Assistants, April 3, 1632, to Gov. Winthrop, for his 
}own use with the right of renewal to his heirs for terms of 
‘twenty years, with the condition that he should plant a vine- 
jyard and an orchard thereon, and that after his death his 
|heirs should pay to the governor of the province one-fifth of 
the produce — which was afterwards changed, by an act of 
the General Court, to one hogshead of the best wine raised on 
\the island. 

In 1638, John Joselyn, like other English travellers, more 
‘eredulous than credible, was in Massachusetts. Having 
visited Maverick on his island, ‘the tenth of October,” he 
says, “I went abroad, and we fell down to Nantascott. The 








Women of the finest minds and justest feelings, think of what 
she world will say ; and God forbid that they ever should not. | 





next day, Mr. Luxon, our master, having been ashore upon 
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the Governor’s island, gave me half a score very fine pip- 
pins, which he brought from thence; there being not one 
apple tree, nor pear, planted yet, in no part of the country, 
jbut upon that island.” Although the voyager was mistaken 
in the assertion that no fruit trees had been planted except 
on the island, he may be correct in his account of the fair 
\pippins which would have presented evidence of their per. 
fection to his senses. 

The cultivation of the vines probably was less fortunate 
jthan that of the trees, for, on the 13th of May, 1640, the 
rent was again changed, and instead of the hogshead of 
|wine, two bushels of apples were to be paid. The General 
\Court, mindful of their own retreshment amid the toils of 
|public service, secured one bushel to themselves for their 
|winter repast, as is shown by the following order. 

“At a generall Court of elections helde at Boston the 
'13th of the 3 mo A. 1640. 

“The iland sometimes called Conant’s iland, which was 
formerly granted to Mr. John Winthrope upon the yearly 
rent of one hogshead of wine, as by the order of the 4 of 
march 1634-5 appears, —is now granted & confirmed to the 
said John Winthrope & his heires in fee-farme — for which 
they are to pay onely two bushels of apples every yeare, — 
one bushell to the Governor & another to the General Court 
in winter, the same to bee of the Lest apples there growing.” 

In consideration of the intended marriage of his son Adam, 
with Elizabeth Glover, Gov. Winthrop granted the island, 
where his garden had been formed, to Henry Dunster, Feb. 
1, 1641-2, in trast, for the use of Adam and his wife and 
their joint heirs, with remainder to Adam and his heirs. 
The reservation in the indenture, to the Governor and his 
wife Margaret, of “one-third of the apples, pears, grapes, 
and plums yearly growing,” is evidence that vineyard and 
orchard were flourishing at that date. Trees and vines 
doubtless declined and decayed under the adverse influence 
of the ungenial climate of the sea-beat shore, and of neglect, 
and the earhest experiment of the production of wine beneath 
the stern winters of New England, resulted, as modern trials 
have done, in disappointment. — Worcester Zgis. 






















LADY HESTER STANHOPE, 


Tuts singular woman has for many years been an object 
of attention to travellers in the East, and the sway she has 
exercised on the minds of the wild tribes among whom she 
has chosen her residence, has been the subject of much re- 
mark. Her household is numerous, and she dwells in a 
fortified Arab castle, with the barbarous magnificence of a 
mountain chief. 

Lapy Hester Sranunopre, the niece of the elder Pitt, was 
for a long time his private secretary. She was always a 
woman of a peculiarly masculine mind, and yet a visionary. 
After the death of William Pitt, the British nation, in con- 
sideration of the arkable service rendered by him, as 
well as by his nie settled upon her a pension of fifteen 
hundred pounds sterling, which she has enjoyed ever since. 
Some time after his death she removed, from some cause, 
we believe yet unknown, to the East, where she took up 
her residence. By some means she obtained a remarkable 
ascendancy over the minds of the wandering Arabs, who 
gave her the title of Queen of the East. A passport signed 
by her, carried any one safe from molestation through any 
part of Arabia. The natives almost worshipped her. While 
in the height of her power and influence in the east, she re- 
turned to England, and disposed of all her large property, 
which she shipped for an eastern port on the Mediterranean. 
A storm overtook the vessel, which was wrecked, and all her 
property was swallowed up in the sea. From that time her 
influence has been on the wane, but she still exercises great 
power over the minds of the ignorant tribes of Arabia and 
Syria. She resides in one of the mountains of Lebanon, 
where she has dwelt for nearly forty years. Recently, in 
aiding the poor refugees from the destructive war that has 
for some time been carried on in the East, she has been in- 
volved in debt, and her principal debtor has made applica- 
tion to have her pension stopped, until those debts are paid. 
Such a suspension is now in contemplation; in the mean 
time she has written a scorching letter to Lord Palmerston, 
and one of great spirit to Lord Wellington, besides several 
others, in relation to the subject. We subjoin that to Lord 
Wellington. 


My Dear Duke.—If you merit but half the feeling and 
eloquent praise I heard bestowed on you shortly before I 











saw you for the first time, you are the last man in the world) 
either to be offended or to misconstrue my motives in writing 
to you upon the subject in question, or not to know how to 
account for the warmth ef the expressions I make use of, 


which are only characteristic of my disposition. 


Your Grace’s long residence in the east will have taught 
you that there is no common-rate character in England an 
adequate judge what manner of living best answers among 
a semi-barbarous people, and how little possible it is to 
measure one’s expense, where frequent revolutions and petty 
wars are carried on without any provision for the sufferers ; 
from its being considered the duty of every one to assist 
them as their humanity may dictate, or as their circumstan- 


ces may afford. 


Acre besieged for several months—some days seven 
thousand balls thrown in twenty-four hours! at last taken 
by storm, and little mere than two hundred of the garrison 
remaining !—then the wretched inhabitants, who expected 
to find succor from their old friends in the country, found 
their backs turned upon them in the dread and awe they 
stood of ibraham Pacha; and it is very strange to say that 
the Fraaks likewise kept aloof in a most extraordinary man- 
Therefore these unhappy people had no resource but 
in me, and I did the best I could for them all. Mohammed 
Ali, Ibraham Pacha, Sheriff Pacha, all set at me at once, in 
order to make me give up certain persons, who would im- 
mediately have lost their heads for having fought well in 
I opposed them all 
single-handed, and said that I neither protected these persons 
in the English or the French name, but in my own, asa 
poor Arab, who would not give up an unhappy being but 
with his own life, and that there was no chance of making 


ner. 


the cause in which they were engaged. 


me mend by any other means than attempting mine. In 


this manner I saved some unfortunate beings, whom I got 
rid of by degrees, by sending them back to their own country, 


or providing for them at a distance in some way or other. 
Can you, as a soldier, blame me for what I have done? J 
should have acted in the same way before your eyes to the 
victims of your own sword. Then the host of orphans and 
widows and little children, who to feed or clothe for nearly 
two years, took away all the reacy money with which I ought 
in part to have paid my debts, and caused new ones. Yet I 
am no swindler, and will not appear like one. Your Queen 
has no business to meddle in my affairs. In due time, please 
God, I should have known how to arrange to satisfy every 
body, even if I left myself a beggar. If she pretends to have 
aright to stop my pension, I resign it altogether, as well as 
the name of an English subject, for there is no family has 
served their country and the crown more faithfully than 
mine has done, and I am not inclined to be treated with 
moins d’egards than was formerly shown to a gentlemanlike 
highwayman. 


(Signed) Hester Lucy Srannore. 


Lady Hester does not deny the debt, but intimates inabili- 
ty to pay it, which inability, she says in her letter to the 
Duke of Wellington, has arisen from her large disbursements 
in protecting persecuted individuals during the late hostili- 
ties in Syria. It is admitted on all hands that her ladyship 
exercises a vast and important influence over the Arabs, and 
that she has made that influence useful to British interests. 
William Pitt gave his whole life to the service of his country, 
died poor, and was buried at the public expense, and the 
pension of £1,500 per annum was given by George the 
Third, as a reward for her own and her uncle’s services. 


For tHe Groxocists.—It is said that no traces of human 
existence are to be found of a date anterior to that of the 
last formation of limestone. At Greenleaf’s Point, in this 
city, and near the house formerly occupied by Commodore 
Rogers, isa fragment of gneiss—one of the primitive rocks, 
and the next oldest to granite—on the upright face of which 
are the impressions of an entire human foot, and of the toes 
of another. It was found on the shore of the Potomac, at 
the water’s edge, and removed at the expense of the Commo- 
dore, to the place where it now is.‘ The formation, for miles, 
around, is alluvial. 

These impressions bear a close resemblance to the draw- 
ings of those, in Schoolcraft’s Travels, which he saw at Har. 
mony, on what he terms a “tabular mass of limestone,” 
brought from Missouri. — National Intelligencer. 


Vermont. — The name of this state is derived from two 
French words signifying Green Mountains. 
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We heartily respond to the sentiments contained in the 
following extract from an article on “ American literature,” 
in the last number of the “Boston Quarterly Review.” 
They are the remarks of a person, whose mind is evident!y 
untrammelled by any of the narrow prejudices which are so 
apt to characterize the mere scholar. “The scholar cannot 
be far in advance of his countrymen, at least, not far in ad- 
vance of the class to which he addresses himself. He never 
appears alone. He may surpass his brethren, but there will 
be always many near him, who reach the goal almost as 
soon as he. He must have competitors. He must have an 
audience—a public. This is always an indispensable con- 
dition of his existence. Give the audience, and the speaker 
will present himself; the public, and the philosopher will 
bring forth his theories, and the scholar unfold his treasures. 
Now in this country, the whole people must constitute the 
audience —the public. The scholar here must speak, not to 
a clique, a coterie, but to the entire nation. The first thing 
to be done, then, is to make the whole nation a ‘fit audi- 
ence.’ To talk of a ‘fit audience though few,’ betrays an 
entire ignorance of the age and the country. This is nei- 
ther the age nor the country for scholars to consult only the 
tastes of scholars, and to address themselves only to a 
literary nobility. He who would be an American scholar, 
must address himself to the whole American people; and 
his own attainments cannot far outrun the capacity of the 
masses to comprehend and relish his speech.” 
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Rivat Literary Journats.—There ought to be no sects 
or parties in literature; and all its journals should be re- 
garded as so many instruments for promoting one common 
cause —the spread of information which shall improve the 
taste, and by improving the taste, advance the morals of the 
community. The conductors of literary journals should 
never be jealous of rivalship, since as their numbers increase, 
the public will become more eager for the perusal of such 
works and the number of readers may be said to be thereby 
almost proportionably increased. Every new literary paper 
that is commenced, circulates among those who are not at 
present the subscribers for any other journal of the same 
kind. Each one, therefore, seems to fill up a void, which 
by remaining empty, would cause hundreds of intelligent 
minds to remain unsupplied with that kind of reading which 
is calculated to graft upon their native intelligence, the ac- 
complishment of literary taste. While the political papers 
are carefully watching against the encroachments of ambi- 
tion upon the rights and freedom of the people; while the 
religious journals are endeavoring to inculcate the great 
moral truths of Christianity, and to win over the hearts of 
men to faith and to virtue; and while the common school 
journals and the tracts on the different branches of science 
are gradually causing the general diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge; it is our pleasing task, in connection with our nu- 
merous contemporaries, to contribute our offerings to im- 
prove the public taste for elegant literature. Hence we are 
all employed, in different ways, in producing one great 
result. 


Wax Preparations. — The art of working in wax has 
been carried to great perfection, and its use has not been 
confined merely to works of ornament. It has been applied 
to many objects of great practical utility. We have seen 
some admirable specimens illustrative of anaiomical science, 
and are informed that its use for this purpose is becoming 
more and more popular both in this country and in Europe. 

A series of anatomical sculptures, in colored wax, was 
projected by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, under the direction 
of Fontana. Twenty apartments have been filled with those 
curious imitations. They imitate equally well the form, and 
more exactly the coloring of nature.than injected prepara- 
tions; and they have been employed to perpetuate many 
transient phenomena of disease, which no other mode would 
have represented so vividly. 


American Sink Grower’s Guine.—The second edition 
of this excellent work, enlarged and improved, has recently 
issued from the press, and is already, we learn, nearly dis- 
posed of. It comprises a very great amount of instruction 
in small compass, on the art of raising the mulberry, the 
treatment of silk worms, the reeling of the silk from the 
cocoons, &c. Mr. Kenrick is enthusiastic in his praise of 
the morus multicaulis, which he recommends for general in- 
troduction, and proves its superior excellence by many authen- 
tic facts. At any rate, while the present prices are to be ob- 
tained, its culture must prove the most profitable business 
in which the farmer can engage. 

The business of raising silk has long been carried on in 
Connecticut, to a considerable extent, and in some instances 
it was introduced in New Hampshire and Vermont, fifty 
years ago. From present appearances it must soon assume 
high importance among the productions of the country. 
Seven years ago, more than eighty thousand: dollars worth 
of sewing silk was made in the single town of Mansfield, 
Conn. Northampton will probably raise as much in a short 
time. The amount at present paid for foreign silks is very 
great, amounting to more than 20,000,000 dollars yearly. 





Pustic Garpen.— We have been much gratified to see 
the efforts to establish a public garden in our city crowned 
at last with success. The arrangements with the city are 
completed, and the company will proceed, or the opening of 
the spring, to prepare and plant the waste ground at the foot 
of the Common, which has so long been an eye sore to every 
person of taste. The objections of the Mill Dam Corporation 
will prevent the erection of any buildings on the grounds, 
(for which we are not at all sorry,) but the Riding School, 
near by, has been engaged, and is preparing for a Green 
House for which it will prove admirably adapted. 








GeNeRAL SterHen Van Rewnsauaer, well known as the 
Patroon, died at Albany, suddenly, on Saturday last. The 
immediate cause of his death was a violent fit of coughing, 
which produced strangulation. H+ had been for some months 
seriously indisposed — but was latterly comparatively well, 
when his life was thus suddenly terminated. 

General Van Rensalaer’s death puts an end to the entail 
of the Manor of Albany, which has been handed down from 
father to son, since the days of the old Dutch dynasty. 


Common Scnoot Jovrnat. — We have received the second 
and third numbers of this periodical. They weil fulfil the 
promise of the first number, and will doubtless conduce much 
to the improvement and usefulness of our common schools. 
We observe an unusual degree of interest manifested in this 
subject in all parts of the country, and are glad an effort 
is begun in Massachusetts, which will not only improve the 
present excellent system, but serve to explain and extend 
it to the people of other ‘States. 

The work is edited by Horace Mann, Esq., Secretary of 
the Board of Education, and published semi-monthly by 
Marsh, Capen & Lyon, at one dollar a year. 





Tue Travetter. —Our friends of the American Trayelfer 
have been brushing up, and appear in an entire new suit, 
which we should have .have taken notice of before. It is 
enlarged to the size of the largest city papers, and being on 
new type and improved paper, is one of the handsomest 
newspapers of the day. Lovers of news and light reading, 
will always find a dish to their taste in its columns. 


Tue Exarsition at Amory Hall of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, continues to attract crowded audiences of all ages, and 
of the most intelligent character. The view in King street 
in olden time, now State street, is pronounced very correct. 
The exhibition on Saturday afternoons is fully attended by 
the children, and we have seen some old gentlemen there, 
too feeble to be exposed to the evening air. “I saw the 
reality,” said one of them, the other day, “and I have come 
to see the representation.” 


Tue Institution For THE Buinp.—The Mount Washing. 
ton House being for sale, at a moderate price, the project 
has been suggested of purchasing it for the use of the blind. 
It would be a beautiful situation for that purpose, and if the 
arrangement of the building is well adapted for the use of 
the Asylum, it would be every way desirable. The. valuable 
ee ee estate in Pearl street would in that case be disposed of. 
Musicat Instirute.— The Oratorio of Joseph is to be re- 
peated again to-morrow evening, when the whole receipts 
are to be given to the sufferers by the late fire. They will 
no doubt be very large. 


Battimore ATHEN&UM.— This is one of the best of the 
literary newspapers. It is a blanket sheet, very well executed, 
and always filled with interesting matter. 
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TIE ROSIE OF AILLANDAILIE. 


A BALLAD.--WORDS BY CHARLES JEFFERY--MUSIC BY S. NELSON. 
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2.—Where’er 1 wander'd, east or west, 
Though fate began to lower, 
A solace still was she to me 
In sorrow’s lonely hour: 
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When tempests lash’d our gallant bark || 3.—And when my fever’d lips were parch’d, 
And rent her shiv’ring sail, 

One maiden form withstood the storm: 
°T was the Rose of Allandale, &c. 


On Afric’s burning sand, 
She whisper’d hopes of happiness 
And tales of distant land: 


|My life had been a wilderness, 
Unblest by fortune’s gale, 

Had fate not link’d my lot to hers, 
The Rose of Allandale, &c. 











Tue Acorn.—If an acorn be suspended by a piece of 
thread, within half an inch of the surface of some water con- 
tained in a hyacinth glass, and so permitted to remain with- 
out being disturbed, it will burst and throw a root into the 
water, and shoot upwards its straight and tapering stem, 
with beautiful little green leaves. A young oak tree grow- 
ing in this way on the mantle-shelf of a room, is a very ele- 
gant and interesting object. I have seen several oak trees, 
and also a chesnut tree, thus growing ; but all of them, how- 
ever, have “died after a few months, probably owing to the 
water not being changed sufficiently often to afford them the 
necessary quantity of nourishment for the matter contained 
in it.— Gardener's Gazette. 

Laconic AND To THE PurPose.— That gallant British Ad- 
miral, Lord Howe, was ordered, during the war with France, 
to proceed against, and if possible destroy the French fleet 
off Brest. His instructions from the Admiralty were volu- 
minous, but on the margin, as is usual with such official 
documents, was written the sum and substance of the whole, 
viz.: “Take, burn and destroy.”” Lord Howe went upon 
his enterprise and obeyed his orders, not only in spirit, but 
to the very letter; and his reply was couched in the follow- 
ing beautifully brief and mercantile style: “ Done ’t as per 
margin.” 


Tue greatest men are men of simple manners. Parade, 
ceremony, show, and a profusion of compliments are the ar- 
tifices of little minds, made use of to swell themselves into an 
appearance of consequence which nature has denied them. 








A pisTincuisHeD American lady while at Rome, was asked 
by a cardinal, if he could have the pleasure of presenting 
her to the Pope. On being interrogated if she would be per- 
mitted to converse with his holiness, the cardinal replied, 
that she could not, that was an honor confined tothe prin- 
cesses of the blood, the daughters of sovereigns. “ But, sir,” 
replies the lady, “I am a princess of the blood, the daughter 
of a sovereign—for in America the people are all sover- 
eigns, and I am the daughter of one of the people.” 

His holiness was so much pleased with the Spartan bold. 
ness of the reply, that an interview was granted, and the 
American princess admitted to an honor to which no lady of 
private station had ever before aspired. 

Piano Forte Piayinc.— Many entertain the erroneous 
opinion, that to arrive at excellence it is necessary to prac- 
tice at least six or seven hours every day ; but I can assure 
them, that a regular daily and attentive study of at most 
three hours, is sufficient for this purpose. Any practice be- 
yond this, damps the spirit, produces a mechanical rather 
than an expressive and ‘impassioned style of playing, and is 
generally disadvantageous to the peformer, inasmuch as 
when compelled to lay aside this incessant exercise, if called 
on to play any piece on a sudden, he cannot regain his usual 
powers of execution without having some days’ previous no- 
tice. — Hummel’s Piano Forte School. 

New Attoy or Zinc anp Correr.—A committee of the 
French Academy of Sciences is engaged in investigating a 
new alloy of zinc and copper, which is said to possess quali- 





ties which fit it t for extensive use to the a arts sand ‘manufac 
tures. Its cost will be a little more than that of zinc. The 
pure metal of zinc oxidizes with great facility, which ren- 
ders it unfit for a multitude of uses; the alloy, however, is 
oxidized with great difficulty. It will resist, for example, 
sulphuric acid of twenty degrees of concentration. Hence 
it may be used for mineral waters, for pipes and tubes 
through which acid liquors flow, and in navigation for the 
sheathing of vessels. The composition of the alloy depends 
on the uses to which it is applied. Ifit is applied in circum- 
stances where zinc is commonly used, the. inventor mixes 
with a great proportion of the latter metal a small quantity 
of tin and lead; an addition which does not augment the 
cost of the alloy more than a farthing a pound. The alloy 
which is used for boilers, gutters of houses, &c., contains no 
lead, but still, like the other, resists the sulphuric acid of 
twenty degrees concentration. 

Camet’s Hair Suawts are selling in New York at prices 
equal to many good New England farms. One dealer ad- 
vertises the “richest shawl ever seen in America,” at $2,500 ; 
another is offered at $1,000, and two or three more at prices 
varying from $800 to $300. 


Tn is said to have been discovered in Kentucky. 
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